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Trail Blazers 


W EEN our forefathers launched their small sailing ships for 
long, hazardous journey to the New World they were blazing; 
trails, making new paths, opening the way for the millions who} 
followed them to these shores, Even in their wildest dreams of what 
new country would be like and what it would mean to them and{ 
children and their children’s children they never could have imagi 
this North American continent as it is today. 

Those men were fearful of the known dangers of the ocean voy : 
and the unknown dangers that lurked in this new and unexplored coun f 


It is easy to imagine their sincere and earnest prayers for guidance 
safety. We know now that God was with them guiding, providing, 
tecting them, 

Not so'many years ago another group of explorers set out on a haz 
ous expedition. These were the scientists who set out to smash the 
and release its power for the good of mankind. They had faith in ¢ 
project, just as our forefathers had faith in theirs. These men too 
praying men, and God has answered their prayers. We now know! 
to release atomic power. 

The fact that men have used atomic power to destroy does not m r 
that it is evil. The power is good and can be put to good uses, Itt 
be made to plow fields, grind grain, run ships and trains and fact £ 
heat homes, and bring health and strength to sick and crippled bw . 
It is God’s power, and His power is always good if used aright. f 

4 


You boys and girls of today are the trail blazers of tomorrow, 
month you are back in school, learning things that will help you blaze 
trails, find new ways to use this new power, new ways that will make 
blessing to all mankind. 

We are asking the Father to guide and direct you, just as He 
guided, directed, and protected those who have gone before you. 
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Wind-blown plumes of goldenrod 
Are yellow as new butter, 

And over them white butterflies 

| Dip misty wings and flutter. 


By the roadside asters curl 

purple-painted fringes, 

And milkweed pods are opening 
On little secret hinges. 
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Now sheltered in the: woodland; 
Green ferns lie still ahd ‘cool, 
While willows on a sloping bank 

Make willows in the pool. 


And caroling down gentian skies, 
The bright-winged birds .cemember 
To sing their very sweetest-notes- 
In honor of September. : 
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By Flora Belle Boger 


At DRAKE blinked his eyes behind his heavy 
round glasses. This town looked friendly. 
He liked the wide shady streets, the friendly big 
houses. He smiled shyly as he reached a helping 
hand to his younger sister. 
[ Molly giggled happily: “It won't be long now, 
Al. I'll soon be able to go to school again, and 
make friends, and play in this big front yard.” 
Al nodded brightly. “It won’t ic tong,” he 
agreed; but he knew that to Molly it would seem 


a to her for the games she couldn’t play and the 
friends she couldn't play with for a while. 

4 In a new town, with new boys and girls, he 
would find new courage. He wouldn’t be shy and 
af hang back while others joined in the games. 
He would step right up to find his place on every 
team! He would make dozens of friends so that 
. he could share them with Molly. 

But he shivered a little, although the sun was 
warm. He was afraid of that old nickname “Owly 
Eyes” which had followed him through every 
street in Middletown. For Molly's sake, just 
while she was getting strong enough to run 


would think of that name! 

_ He took a deep breath; then helped Molly up 
the froat steps of the big white house. He just 
dared anyone in this town to call him Owly 
Eyes! 
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. pretty dark-haired teacher. 
like a long time. He would have to make it up | 


and play again, he hoped that no one here 


pister 
other 
He whistled to up his courage as ig Bu 
started off to the new school. The boys angboys 
girls stood around the school - and watchgame 
him curiously. on th 
Al held his head high, and wore a fixed sti om 
on his face. He would make friends. He had tigairt; 
He marched in to give his transfer slips to ti 


work. 


When he came back to the playground, som§ - 
one called, and he waved a friendly hand. Ti 
boys looked at him and turned back to the? 
football practice. 

“TI can kick it!” he shouted, surprised to he 
his voice come out fairly loud. He was alw 
afraid it would squeak or get lost in his throug Hi 

Redheaded Bill Something-or-Other nod ani¢ 
his head and stood with his hands on his hip | 
motioning the others back. Al aimed at the balp<c 
and kicked. 

Red dashed back across the field and caughj'™- 
the ball. He began to run directly toward Aj. A 
Blindly Al reached to stop him, one hand he es 
protectingly over his round, thick glasses. P 

Red jerked free and dashed triumphantly t Ja 
ward his goal stone. Al dropped his hands boys 
his side and stared after the boys as tf g said. 
tan whooping and calling down the piij A 
ground. 


not 
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Red turned and looked at him. Al gulped and 
it ied to grin. 

"Did you call that a tackle?” Red scoffed. 
“I can’t tackle very well,” Al explained, “but 
I can kick!” 

Red tossed the ball in the air. “You aren't 
ough!” he scoffed again. “Why don’t you take 
off those glasses?” 
‘-‘(\f Al's voice began to disappear down his throat, 
-4 @4Minto his stomach. “I can’t see very well without 

he said weakly. 

The other boys looked significantly at Red, 
Mind Red’s smile turned sour. He took ten steps 
MMorward. He poked at Al’s chest. He thrust his 
itreckled pug nose right up to Al’s glasses and 

stared at him. Then he stepped back and mo- 
Witioned to the others. 

“Owl-eyed!” he announced in disgust. “We 
can't use him.”” 

Al's eyes blinked behind the round glasses, but 
he kept his head'up. He could be a good sport. 

e could play just as well as they could. Besides 
he had to make new friends. Maybe Red had a 
sister who would stop to see Molly and bring 
other girls too. He would have to try again. 

But day after day Red and the other 
ampoys shuffled past him and began their 
ame without noticing him as he waited 
on the sidelines. They laughed, romped, 
icked at the ball, and rolled over in the 
fadirt; but when they looked at Al he 
igcould see the scorn in their eyes and the 
words “Owly Eyes” on their lips. 

He sat down on the cement steps and 
_ Tattied not to think of Molly’s face pressed 
@against. the front window, hoping for 
company. There were at least fifteen girls 


1d to hein his class. Surely a few of them would 
as alwaguke to be friends with Molly. 

ris throay He smiled slowly at Red’s sister Janie. 
r noddeglanie’s eyes were a warm brown to match 


pqoer pigtails, but her nose was freckled like 


ball,” he said, “but I can kick goals sometimes. 
My glasses get in the way when I want to 
tackle.” 

Jane nodded. “I know,” she said. 

Al decided to ask Janie outright to come to 
visit Molly. She couldn’t do more than refuse, 
and he didn’t think she would do that! 

“Janie,” he began slowly, “do you know 
where we live?” 

Janie nodded, and Al knew that he would 
have to hurry. It was time for the bell. The 
boys were leaving the football ground. 

“Do you suppose——” Al gulped in embar- 
rassment. Then he thought of Molly’s lonesome 
face, and he picked up courage again. “Do you 
think you could come over after school tonight?” 
he asked’ eagerly. ‘““You see, I have——” 

Someone gave a loud jeer, and the boys 
crowded around them, making threatening 
swerves near Al’s glasses, taking shadow punches 
at his middle. 


Red balanced the pigskin on his index finger 
and managed to look disgusted. “Owly Eyes is 
a sissy!” he chanted. “Did you hear that, fel- 
lows?” (Please turn to page 26) 


t the balfRed’s. Molly would like Janie. 

"Do you like school here?” Janie asked. 
nd 
yward Al Al nodded slowly. “I guess so,” he said, 
and helg It’s a nice town,” he added, trying to 4! 
hantly tt Janie looked at him shrewdly. “The 


hands t Me haven't been very nice to you,” she 
Al shrugged. “I'm 
hot very good at foot- 


you.” Red challenged. 
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HERE was once a dear little 

grandmother with shining 
white hair. People called her 
the little white grandmother be- 
cause everything she had was 
white. 

She lived. in a little white 
house with a white fence 
around it. She had a soft white 
kitten with green eyes and long 
whiskers whom she called 
Snowball. When Snowball was 
happy she would go purr-rr-rr, 
and when she was hungry she 
would say mew-mew—, and the 
little white grandmother would 
give her some white milk. 

The little white grandmother 
had a shaggy white dog with 
hair hanging over his face. His 
round black eyes would peep 
out from under the hair so 


Grandmother called him } 
The 

The little white grandmoth 
had a white hen with a me” 
comb on her head, and 
day the hen would lay an ¢ . 
for Grandmother; and wha.” 
the egg was ready she woulf,. 
call cut-cut-cut, cu-da-cut, am 
then the little white gran 
mother would go out and hug 
the egg and bring it in. 

The little white grandmoth 
had a white rooster and evel 
morning he would stand ont 
top of the white fence am 
flap his wings and call cock 
doodle-doo to waken 
mother. 

The little white grandmothi 
had a little white cow to gi Fhe 
her milk, but she did not h 
a little white horse to take k 
to market. 

One evening Grandmotig.. 
was sitting by her fire ocking lost 
when all of a sudden the dog... 
was opened and a little ga. th 
came rushing in, and she ¥ 
crying very hard. Grandmot the 
took her on her lap and li 

“Stop crying, little girl, andte i 
me what the trouble is so 1 
ane you.” 


The 
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him } 


Then the little girl said: “I 
m lost. I went too far from 


i ny home, and now I can’t find 
1. “By mother and my daddy!” 
a ‘Never mind,” said Grand- 
qpother, “they will find you. 
rm woul take a bath in my little 
‘cot tite tub, and eat some bread 
milk from my white bowl. 
} anti hen you may rest in my white 
fed until they come.” 
the little girl took a bath 
and evefp ue White tub, ate her supper 
nd on to” the white bowl, and went 
ence a sleep in the white bed. 
sil co But the little white grand- 
G other did not sleep, oh, no! 
“Phe just rocked and waited, and 
sndmottel! and by there came a knock 
w toll the door, and when Grand- 


Bother opened it, there stood a 
oe ey and gentleman, and the 
y was crying. 
The man said, “Have you 
a little girl? Our little girl 
® lost!” The little white grand- 
mother smiled and motioned 
br them to follow her to the 
ggcaroom. She opened the door 
sai ad there on the white bed lay 


little girl, fast asleep. 
is sot The mother and daddy 


Hugged their little girl and 
farted to take her home, but 


before they went, the daddy- 
said: “We want to do some- 
thing for you because you were 
so kind to our little girl. Is there 
anything you need?” 

The little white grandmother 
smiled and said, ‘‘God has been 
good to me and I am very 
happy.” 

The daddy looked around the 
little white grandmother's yard. 

“You have no horse to take 
you to market,” he said. 

The very next day a man 
came into the yard with a little 
white horse and a shiny wagon. 
So now the little white grand- 
mother had a little white cart, 
a little white dog, a little white 
hen, a little white rooster, a 
little white cow, and a little 
white horse, and she was very, 


very happy. 
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R one awful 
moment Ben 


clung to Bobo. Then 
he caught up his 
bundle of clothes 
and ran toward the 
burning timothy. He 
wanted to scream for 
help, but his vocal 
cords froze with ter- 
ror. He realized that 
no one at the ranch 
could hear him any- 
way. His only hope 
was that a passing car or truck might stop 
and its driver offer assistance. But no other 
vehicle had come down the quiet country road 
from either direction since the man in the blue 
sedan passed him. ig 

The sun was hot upon his face as he: ran, but 
the heat from the fire, when he reached the 
timothy, was far more intense. Already an ugly 
black patch stretched from the fence and up the 
slope of the field. A stiff breeze kept the flames 
advancing steadily along the rows of cut timothy 
and across the dried, brittle stubble. Bobo ran 
alongside the flame, barking at it as though his 
breath might possess some magic chemical with 
which to extinguish it. The hay crackled fiercely 


Salt the 
Earth 


as it burned. 

For a moment Bg? 
stared at the red togning al 
gues of fire helg Hes 


lessly. he flat 
“TE only we hapool, sy 
some water!” a 


thought, glancigntoac 
across the field @treams 
ward the  willoglarmo 
draped creek. Thippotted 
he began stampigpig Jin 
at the flames wig It wa 
his foot. With hoghe sun 
ror he realized thmp you: 
his pants leg wa Ben 
afire. With the bundle of clothes he still cartiegno lon; 
he quickly beat out the little flame that ¥ 
creeping toward his knee. 

“Go home, Bobo! Go home!” he commanded 
“Go home and get Big Jim! Do you hear? Bij Mr. 1 
Jim! Big Jim!” He was too busy beating at tigited B 
flame on the ground with his bundle to notiq” 
whether Bobo actually obeyed his ordets Gite hirn 
not. vent we 

“Mr. Harmon needs the hay, God,” he prayeqae tan 
“Please don’t let it all be burned up!” The smolprth h 
stung his eyes so that tears streamed down lg.) 
cheeks. His brown sweater, which he had tice 
as an outside covering around the other attidlietter p 
of clothing, was already burned through. —ffed ste 
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Fa “If I roll the bundle along the line of the 
ire,” he reasoned, “maybe I can smother it out.” 
ves\\Mfime and again he had to stop and beat out 
» he flames which caught onto the blackened 
‘Vy, “ppindie and threatened to devour it. His hands 
) Ww nd face were blistered, and his eyebrows felt 
, and queer. 
After a long time:he realized that Bobo was 
Yh »0 longer barking beside him. He wondered 
MY aguely if the dog actually had gone to the 
My (pach house. If only he would bring Big Jim 
ohelp! 
Z | Ben’s lungs ached and his temples throbbed. 
is eyes smarted and burned from the smoke. 
Time and again he staggered with his charred 
bundle and almost fell into the flames. If only 
omeone from the ranch would come and help— 
big Jim, or Chinese Charley, or one of the other 
ands Mr. Harmon employed! 
Ben beat at the tongues of fire savagely, but 
the moments passed and no one appeared he 
inally told himself that it was no use. All of 
| t. Harmon’s precious timothy would be burned 
nent Bao ashes. Odd, confusing thoughts began swim- 
red toguing about in his head. 


re helg He staggered dizzily. He must keep beating at 
he flames. Surely help would come! At last a 
pool, sweet wave of unconsciousness swept over 
him, and he felt himself being carried away 
into a carefree world of singing birds and tinkling 
reams. For some queer reason, he and Mr. 
armon seemed to be riding away on two 
potted ponies, straight into the sunset; and 
big Jim was waving and smiling after them. 

It was Big Jim’s voice that brought him out of 
he sunset with a jolt. “Good gracious, boy, open 
p your eyes!” the old man ordered. 


i 


y 
een 


we h; 
er!” 
‘lanci 
field 
willo 
k. 


leg wa Ben looked around him with a start. He was 
I cartitqo longer in the hayfield. He was in the bunk- 
that wa 
be ‘What the Story Told Before 
ymandeq 


ear? Big Mr. Harmon who owned the Silver Bar Ranch in- 
ng at ited Ben Thompson, who had spent most of his 
to noti@’'"* Years in an orphanage, to spend the summer 
dest the ranch. Ben had hoped that Mr. Harmon would 
i ike him well enough to want to adopt him. Everything 
ent well until the morning Ben overheard Big Jim, 
e prayegle tanch foreman, say to Mr. Harmon: “He’s not 

he smooth his salt. You'd better get rid of him.” 
lows Ben felt guilty, because just that morning Big Jim 
d had to run to shut the big gate that Ben forgot to 


had _ pose when he was sent to get Bobo, his half-grown 
ft arukspciter pup, who was barking at the heels of the fright~ 
gh. ned steers. 


house—in Big Jim’s own extra-long bunk!. His 
face and hands were swathed in bandages, and 
Big Jim was trying to force water from a tin cup 
through his lips. Chinese Charley grinned hope- 
fully over Jim’s shoulder. 

“Wh-what am I doing here?” Ben managed 
to say. 

“It was handier than carrying you all of the 
way to the house,” Jim told him shortly. 

“What happened?” Ben asked. Then he re- 
membered the timothy. ‘The man in the blue se- 
dan must have flipped his cigarette into the 
field,” he said. “It wasn’t afire when I passed 
through it just a few minutes before.” 

Big Jim nodded. “People are powerfully care- 
less about cigarettes these days,” he said gruffly. 
“There oughta be a law against such things. 
If there’s one thing in this world I can’t abide, 
it’s carelessness!” 

Ben shifted his eyes uneasily from Jim’s leath- 
ery face. He remembered how careless he had 
been about closing the gates around the ranch 
and how he had brought Jim’s disfavor down 
upon himself because of this carelessness. 
“It—it wasn’t that I wanted to be careless,” 
Ben told himself weakly. “It was just:that life 
is so different—so exciting—around the ranch. 
I'd learn to remember after a little while, if I 
were given a chance.” 

But he wouldn't be given the chance. The 
words Big Jim had spoken to Mr. Harmon early 
that morning came back to him again: “He’s 
not worth his salt. You'd better get rid of him!” 

Ben wondered where Mr. Harmon was—if 
he had heard about the burning of the timothy 
yet? Just as he was about to ask Jim, the door 
opened and a man with a black satchel entered. 
He was followed by Mr. Harmon and a bound- 
ing, joyous streak of black and white half- 


This was not the first time this had happened, and 
Ben knew in his heart that he had failed to make 
good. He felt that there was nothing else to do, so he 
made a bundle of his clothes and slipped past Charley, 
the Chinese cook, and Bobo who was asleep. He 
would go back to the home. As he was passing Mr. 
Harmon's prize timothy field a man smoking a cig- 
arette drove by in a blue car. He wished for a mo- 
ment that he had been asked to ride but decided that 
he wanted most of all to be alone. Then he heard Bobo 
come running like the wind and barking loudly. As he 
started to make the dog go home he looked back and 
saw smoke rising from the timothy field. 
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grown setter pup.” 

“Bobo!” Ben cried 
as the dog leaped up > 
onto the bunk and 
began nuzzling his 
shoulder. The ‘boy 
lifted his awkward 
baridaged arms and 
put them around the 
pup’s neck. “Bobo!” 
he said again, and ° 
tears’ stood in his 

For a moment or 
two there was a 
deep silence. in the’ . 
bunkhouse. Then Ben / 
spoke from around Bobo’s 
neck. ““He—he tried to save 
the timothy, Mr. “Harmon,” 
he said. “He came running 


Gay September 
By Ollie James Robertson 


I love gay September, 


truth, and yet Bob 
could not lie to what 
“I—I_ was 
away,” he admittel 
slowly. “I was 
my way back to th 
home. I'd be Nere} 
by now if Bok 
hadn't stopped me’ 

“Running  awayl as | 
You mean you don said, 
like it here?” Mil his b 
Harmon asked worse 
There was surprivg Haver 
and pain in his voiced how 
Now his chaneg any 

of staying at th® here | 
ranch really would be ovell bling 
with and done, Ben was surel shoul 
The conviction sent a wav his ey 
of sickness surging throug “T 


down the road after me bark- 


ing and pulling at my pants 


leg.” 
"What do you- mean— 


tried?” Big Jim asked. “He ~ 


did save it! If he hadn't 
come running up here to get 
us men, the whole field 
would be blacker than my 
hat.” 

“Then it’ wasn’t all de- 


‘The best month of all; 


When trees change their dresses, 
‘When hickory nuts fall. 


The clouds, soft as snowbanks, 
Drift through the skies; 

The roadsides are dotted 
With bright butterflies. 


Way out in the orchard 
Tall trees bow their heads, 
With apples so yellow 


him. His experience in thi boy,” 
timothy field had served onl like « 
to intensify his love for thi derhe 
ranch. It had made him fed about 
that he was actually a pam terno 
of the place, working, fight§ rumb 
ing, giving to preserve ig then 
‘against all odds. ing a 

There was silence in thy Be 
bunkhouse save for Big Jim mon 
clearing of his throat .as shou 


stroyed?’’ Ben asked, 
pleased. 

“Nope! All that went was 
that on the’ slope up from 
the road. thanks to you and 
the dog!” Big Jim replied 
with satisfaction. There was 
something that sounded to 
Ben like pride and admiration in the foreman’s 


_ gruff old voice. 


“I can’t begin to tell you how grateful I am, 
Ben,” Mr. Harmon said, leaning over the bunk 
and meeting Ben’s eyes squarely, after the doc- 
tor had changed tthe emergency bandages that 
Jim had applied when he carried him in from 
the field. 

“What I can’t understand though, son,” Mr. 
Harmon went on, “is what you were doing with 
all of your clothes in the, hayfield ?” 

Ben stared at the floor for a moment and bit 
his lip. He did not want to tell Mr. Harmon the 
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And apples so red. 


I love gay September; 

_ For each year it brings 

Books, pencils, and tablets, © 
And school bells that ring. 


men waited for Ben’s repl.j both 

“It wasn’t that I was ds} them 
satisfied here, Mr. Harmon’} 
Ben began finally. “Every 
thing I’ve ever dreamed ofi 
right here at the Silver Bar 
It—it was just that I coulda’ 
seem to measure up. I 
careless about things—like closing gates, and get 
ting back from the swimming hole in time tod 
my chores, and watching Bobo so that he didn’ 
chase the steers and run after the. turkeys 
chickens. I can’t blame Jim for being disgus 
with me. I heard him tell you this morning 
I wasn’t worth my salt, that you’d better 
rid of me!” 

Big Jim’s breath rumbled through his m 
tache. “Doggone it, boy!” he managed. “I meat 
that fool pup, not you! Dogs have a way of 
provin’ themselves though, I guess. I'll take 
back everything I said about him now.” 


> & 
| 
| 
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yet he 
to him 


admitted 
Was 0 
k to th 


be Nere} 


Bobs 
ed me’ 
away! 
Ou don’ 
2?” Mr 
asked 


1is Voice 


@ any of us around 


Bobo barked with 
what seemed approv- 
al of Jim’s words, 
and they all laughed. 
Mr. Harmon patted 
the dog’s head and 
then turned again to 
Ben. “If you'd been 
around Jim as long 
as I have, son,” he 
said, “you’d know 
his bark is always 
worse than his bite. 
Haven't you noticed 
how little attention 


here pay to his grum- 


ef bling?” He looked over his 
@ shoulder at Jim and winked 


his eye. 

“That’s right, fer a fact, 
boy,” Big Jim agreed. “I’m 
like one of them big thun- 
detheads that comes up 
about three o'clock of an af- 
ternoon over the hayfield and 
rumbles around for a spell, 
then goes on off without do- 
ing any damage.” 

Ben laughed and Mr. Har- 
mon put a hand on his 
shoulder. “Boys and dogs 


| both have ways of proving 


themselves, Ben,” he said 
gently. “You and Bobo both 


4 are well worth your salt; in 


fact, I'd call the two of you 


f the very salt of the earth! 


We want you here as long 
as there is a Silver Bar ranch. 


Crossing the Street 
By Beulah Williams Allen 


I cross the street with greatest care; 
I look both up and down 

To see what traffic’s on the way 
To and from the town. 


I never dash into the street, 
But stop until I know 

No cars are coming, or I’m sure 
They’re coming very slow. 


And when a traffic light is red 
I always stand and wait 
Until it changes; then I go 
At a careful gait. 


By walking very carefully 
And watching traffic too 

I cross the street all by myself 
As great big grownups do! 


need. to go with 
you 
waited for 
Mr. Harmon to go 


AL pony!” Mr. 
‘Harmon added. 
“And Doctor 


drews here has the 
best little pinto I’ve 
ever seen, over at his 
place, haven’t you, 
Doc?” 


doctor nodded. 
“You'd hardly have 
given me that check 
for him this morning if you 
hadn’t thought he was the 
finest pony around,” he said. 

Ben wanted to let out a 
war whoop. He felt like leap- 


ing from the bed in his over-’ 


whelming joy. Mr. Harmon 


«had bought the pony on his 


way to town that morning. 
It-meant that even before the 
timothy caught fire Mr. Har- 
mon had been well enough 
pleased with him to be plan- 
ning to keep him at the ranch 
for good. He had measured 


up, after all! 


Ben sighed deeply and 
relaxed happily against the 
stiff mattress of the bunk. 
Then suddenly he knew there 
was something he must do. 
Someway, somehow, he had 
to get word to Mrs. Denny 


You're the finest boy and dog team I've ever right away! He wanted her to be the first one 


come across. There’s just one thing that you 


to know that the dream had come true! 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
; be, 


Through. Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, . 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Carmen 


Learns 


By Louisa Rydberg 


ARMEN came from Mex- 
ico. Her dark hair, shiny 
-as a blackbird’s feathers, she 
wore braided in two neat pig- 
tails and tied with red ribbons. 
-Her eyes were black; they 
seemed to have stars buried in 
them. Every morning when Car- 
men came to first grade in the 
Santa Ana School in California, 
she was scrubbed so clean she 
fairly sparkled. Her white teeth 
gleamed, her fingernails were 
clean, her starched dress looked 
as fresh as new paint. 

Carmen’s daddy worked in 
the orange industry, and he had 
brought his family up from 
Mexico to be near him. Neither 
‘Carmen nor her mother, nor 
her grandmother, nor her baby 
brother, who was only two, 
could speak a word of English 
when they came to California 
although they could under- 
stand a little. Her daddy knew 
how to speak English quite 


well, but at home he spoke 


Spanish as did the rest of the 
family. 
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The children laughed. 


The very first day that Car- 
men came to first grade her 
teacher Miss Davis asked her 
a question. 

“Where do you live?” Car- 
men felt very bashful in front 
of all the strange girls and 
boys. She had to think what 
the question meant in Spanish 
before she could answer it, be- 
cause of course when you talk in 
a language you think in that 
language too. 

“Mexico,” said Carmen at 
last. 

The children laughed. They 
did not mean to hurt Carmen’s 
feelings, but they knew the 
teacher had wanted to 


Miss Davis, seeing that Car 
men was embarrassed, smiled 
at her. 

“That's all right, dear. 
get your address later. You si 
over there with the other chil 
dren, and we're going to heat 
a story.” 

Carmen sat down in the circle 
of chairs with the others and 
listened. She did not under 
stand many of the words 
the story, but she listened catt 
fully and looked at the pictuits 
the teacher held up for them to 
see. She made up her mind that 
she was not going to talk again 
because she did not want to give 
the other children a chance to 
laugh at her. 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


know Carmen’s street 
address. Besides the 
word Mexico when Car- 
men said it sounded 
like ‘“‘Meheco.” 

Carmen hung her 
head. She felt very 
much ashamed. 


“Naranja,” said Carmen. 
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Carmen came to first grade 
every day, but she did not say 
a word. She had such a sweet 
smile and was always so ready 
to play games or work with 
the others that the children 
loved her anyway. Miss Davis 
though wanted her to talk. She 
tried to get Carmen to repeat 
words after her. She held up 
adoll and said “doll,” but Car- 
men only smiled and shook her 
head. 

One day Carmen was sitting 
at one of the tables with the 
other children eating her lunch. 
Next to her sat a little American 
girl named Shirley. Shirley had 
blonde curls and blue eyes. Car- 
men thought she was beautiful. 
at Car Shirley had finished her sand- 
smiledg wiches. She had an apple and 

a cooky and an orange left in 
ar. [lig her lunchbox. She decided she 
You sig didn’t want both an apple and 
er chil an orange, so she put the orange 
to hear in front of Carmen. 

It was a big, thick-skinned 
e circle golden orange, just the kind 
“rs andy most children love. 

‘“Naranja,” said Carmen, 
rds off Startled into speech by the gift. 
d care | “Gracias!” Gracias is the Span- 
fish word for thank-you. 
“Naranja,” repeated Shirley. 
nd that} “Does that mean orange?” 

) Carmen nodded, her eyes 
to give dancing. 

“Ah, you don’t say it right, 
Shirley,” Freddie said across the 
table, “It’s naranja.” 

Surdy Carmen smiled. 

“Na-ran-ha,” she corrected. 

All around the table the chil- 
dren tried to say it. 

“Naranja.” 

“Naranja.” 

“Naranja.” 

They laughed at one another. 

“How do you say ‘table’ in 
Spanish?” Freddie asked. 

“Mesa,” said Carmen, and 
AK (Turn to page 33) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


(ye mile east of the city 
of Agra in India stands a 
magnificent white building in a 
garden surrounded by a wall 
of red sandstone. This build- 
ing, constructed entirely of pure 
white alabaster and decorated 
with inlays of precious stones, 
is thought by many persons to 
be the most beautiful building 
in the world. Visitors travel 
from all parts of the earth to 
see it. 

Pictured on the stamp we 
illustrate this month is this 
famous sight, the Taj Mahal, 
built three hundred years ago 
by an Indian ruler as a tomb 
for his favorite wife. 

In accordance with the cus- 
tom of his land, the Shah Jehan 
had several wives, but he loved 
Mumtaz-i Mahall above all else 
in the world. When she became 
ill and did not recover, the 
shah was almost overcome with 
gtief. In order to show his 
love for her he resolved to 
build as a memorial to her the 
most beautiful and costly tomb 
that the greatest architects and 
artisans could erect. 

The construction of the build- 
ing began in 1629 and required 
the continuous services of 
twenty. thousand men for 
twenty-two years. The year it 
was begun the shah ordered 
that all temple building be 
stopped, so that the skilled arti- 
sans and workmen’ needed 
would be free to work on his 
memorial. Hesearched through- 
out the land” for the finest 
craftsmen that’ could “be ob- 
tained, and it is said that a 
goldsmith traveled all the way 


from Paris, France, a journey 
requiring many months and in- 
volving great difficulties and 
hardships, to fashion the un- 
believably delicate gold inlays. 
No one can say for certain 
what the cost of the building 
was, but estimates range from 
ten to fifty million dollars. 

The completed building was 
named the Taj Mahal, which 
in Persian stands for “crown 
of the palace,” in honor of 
Mumtaz-i-Mahall, whose name 
means “pride of the palace.” 

The Taj stands on a rectan- 
gular platform, from the four 
corners of which rise slender 
minarets or prayer towers. The 
building itself is an octagon; 
that is, it has eight sides. It 
is one hundred and thirty feet 
long and seventy feet high, ap- 
proximately the height of a five- 
story building. A dome above 
the central portion is fifty-eight 
feet in diameter and rises to a 
height ‘of more than one hun- 
dred feet above the building 
itself. 

The outside of the building 
is decorated with inscribed pas- 
sages from the Koran, the Mo- 
hammedan Bible, and with or- 
namental designs or arabesques 
inlaid in precious stones. 

One of the most unusual 
facts about the Taj Mahal is 
that no artificial lighting is 
needed in the interior. Through 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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La-bor Day” is here, The day that school be-gins, the most im-por-tant of the year, 
be 
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September’s come, and we are thro’ with children’s summer play. We’ve watched the big folk 
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march-ing in pa-radeon La-bor Day, And now our turn has come.The “Children' 
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Words and music by Z: Hartman 
ry You see us march-ing off to school;sometimes weskiporrun; For just a-head are 
| 
hap - py times, brim-ful of work and fun. I think we ought to car-ry flags and 
year, 


march be-hind a band And make our back-to-school pa-rade the fin-est in the land! 
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AZARUS was dead. His sisters Martha and 
Mary mourned for their brother. “If Jesus 
of Nazareth, our dear Master, had been here our 
brother would not have died,” they cried. But 
though they had sent word to Jesus that the Laza- 
rus whom He loved was sick, Jesus had not come. 
Word traveled slowly. 
Martha and Mary lived in Bethany, and Laz- 


arus had lived with them there. Jesus was their - 


devoted friend, and they were loyal followers 
of the new doctrine that Jesus taught. It was in’ 


‘their home that Jesus usually stopped a’ He 


journeyed from the outlying country: to: Jéru- 
salem; Bethany was only two miles outside:that 
city. It was in the home of these friends that 
Jesus found rest and quiet when crowds harassed 
Him. It was to these dear friends that Jesus often 
went when enemies criticized His teaching and 
threatened His safety. 

There had been an atmosphere of easy com- 
radeship in the home of these friends. Sometimes 
Jesus had sent the disciples on into Jerusalem 
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-unmindful of everything save the Master’s words, 


By Bula Hahn 


while He tarried in Bethany. On one of thos 
occasions Martha, who was the older of th 
sisters, had become burdened with the hous 
work and the meals that she wished to seme 
to their visitor. While she hurried about want 
ing everything to be just right, she was rather 
vexed with Mary for not helping her. But Mary, 


sat at His feet and gazed lovingly into His face. 
With the freedom that exists among friends 


-who are accustomed to saying what the heart 


feels, Martha went to the door and said to 
Jesus, “Master, do you not care that my sistet 


_ sits there and leaves all the work for me to do 


alone? Please, tell her to help me.” 

“Martha, Martha,” Jesus said reproachfully. 
“You are. troubled about needless things. There 
is but one thing really important,” He told her, 
“and that is God’s word. Mary has chosen the 
better things; the things that will not be 


away from her.””. 
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The friendship between Martha and Mary and 
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Lazarus and Jesus had been of long standing. 
But Jesus was not now in Bethany. And Lazarus 
was dead. 

When Jesus taught in the Temple in Jerusalem 
some of the Jews marveled at the things He 
said. Others asked, “How does this man who 
has never gone to school know so much?” (They 
meant that He had never studied under the 
guidance of the Jewish scribes.) 

Jesus told them, “The words that I say and 
the doctrine that I teach are not mine, but the 
Father’s who sent me.” 

In spite of their hatred and faultfinding Jesus 
went on teaching in the synagogue at the Temple. 
He continued to heal the sick, comfort the 
troubled, and cheer the down-trodden. But when 
He opened the eyes of a man who had been 
blind since birth, the Jews were bitter in their 
criticism, because Jesus had healed the man on 
the Sabbath day. According to the Jewish law 
that was considered very wicked. Some thought 
that Jesus was a good man and that His words 
came from God, His works through God. Others 
said that both His words and His works were 
of the Devil, and their attitude toward Jesus 
became abusive. 

Jesus and His disciples did not go to Bethany 
when they left Jerusalem; instead they went to 
the country beyond the river Jordan. It was in 
the river Jordan that John had baptized Jesus. 
The people had loved John and they remembered 
Jesus, and many people believed Him to be the 


I love the things that God has made! 
I love the big round sun 

That seems to say, “Come out and play,” 
And smiles on everyone. 


y sistey | love the clouds that sail like ships 


e to Across the sea-blue sky; 

ul I love the wind that whispers 

To the trees as I pass by. 

ao I love the rain that gives a drink 
taken} To lovely growing things 

3 And splashes in the puddles, 

uy and} Making little magic rings. 


God’s Gifts 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Christ. So Jesus and His disciples were received 
with joy and blessing in that region. 

' They had not been in the country beyond the 
Jordan many days though when word came from 
Martha and Mary that Lazarus was sick. Jesus 
did not start to Bethany immediately but waited 
two days to finish work already begun there by 
the river Jordan. When it was finished and He 
was again ready to take to the road, the disciples 
tried to discourage Him. “Bethany is only two 
miles from Jerusalem,” they argued. “And, 
Master, when we were there the last time enemies 
tried to take Your life.” 

Jesus put their fear of coming evil aside. “It 
is for the glory of God that I go,” He told them. 

Thomas, one of the disciples, said, ‘Then let 
us make the journey too so that if need be we 
may die with You.” Thomas’s fear must have 
been very great, for he had seen the angry mob 
trying to stone Jesus; how much greater then 
his love for Jesus must have been if he was will- 
ing to die with Him rather than live without 
Him. 

They had many miles to go and walking was 
their way of travel. Several days passed before 
they neared the town of Bethany. When they 
did, Lazarus had been dead four days and had 
already been buried. 

There were many friends gathered in the little 
house to offer sympathy to Martha and Mary. 
But when Martha was told that Jesus was near, 
she left the friends (Turn to page 30) 


I love the softly glowing moon, 
The stars, like candlelight, 

That God leaves on when He has drawn 
The curtain of the night. 


And when I see His loving gifts 
He seems so very near 

That even when I whisper thanks 
I know that He can hear. 


And day or night, with God so near. 
I cannot be afraid; ’ 
And when I pray I thank Him 
For the lovely things He made. 
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lea Party 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


My dolls and I had tea one day, 
Maybelle and Rosalie; 

They sat as primly as you please 
While I poured out the tea. 


. I passed the candy and the cakes 

To ’Belle and Rosalie, 

And what do you suppose they did?— 
~ Well, each of them took three! 


I thought their manners very poor, 
So watched quite close to see 

If they could eat so many cakes 
And also drink their tea. 
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Now "Belle and Rosalie just sat, 
So I drank all the tea 

And ate their cakes and candy too, 
To help the dolls, you see! 


And that night when I went to bed 
With Belle and Rosalie, 

They both fell fast asleep at once, 
Quite peaceful there with me. 


But I rolled first this way then that, 
With such a pain in me; 

And all those cakes marched up and down— 
We each had taken three! 


So I decided then and there 
When we again had tea, 

We each of us would take one cake 
Instead of taking three! 
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Dear Boosters: 


Your letters tell me that you have been having happy vacation days 
filled with wonderful adventures in keeping the Booster Club pledge in 
all that you think and say and do. We have received so many interesting 
reports from local Good Words Booster clubs that we thought they would 
be interesting to all of you. We are printing a number of them, as they 
may give other local clubs ideas for their clubwork. 

If you should like to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, send a post card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words 
Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application 
blank. If you are interested in forming a local Good Words Booster 
Club among your friends, ask for the folder that gives you helpful sug- 
gestions for organizing such a group. 

Soon you will be returning to your classrooms, and I shall be with 
you in my thoughts. If you get still enough, perhaps you can almost 


hear me say, ‘God is blessing you now.” 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The girls 
in my little club would like very 
much to join the Booster Club. 
There are seventeen girls in the 
club, and they range in age from 
eight to twelve. We all live in a 
very small town and started our 
club so that we could learn better 
manners, how to get along with 
one another better, and how to be 
happier. We call our club the “In- 
Between-ers Club.” 

Many of the lessons in love, 
friendship, and character building 
are taken from the Wee Wisdom 
magazine. It is truly a wonderful 
magazine for boys and girls. 

Would you send us some appli- 
cation blanks? We will all try to 
be good members.—Mrs. Harry 
Campbell, Sterling, Utah. 


This letter from the In- 
Between-ers Club was received 
in the spring. They are learning 
to be happier girls through 
‘their membership in the Good 
Words Booster Club. It is fun 


20 September 


to choose a name for your local 
club that perfectly describes 
something about its members. 


Dear Secretary: 1 joined the 
Booster Club about a year ago, 
but this is the first time I have 
written to you. 

I am thirteen years old, and I 
live in a little town in the central 
part of New York state. My Sun- 
day school class organized a Booster 
Club about a year ago. Mrs. Disque, 
our Sunday schoolteacher, is our 
adviser. We have a business meet- 
ing and devotional service; play 
games and serve refreshments. 
There are fourteen girls in the 
club. At our meetings we read pen- 
pal letters and letters from you. 

I am historian of the club this 


year, and | — my own Prayer 
of Faith and pledge in our book. 


Would you be so kind as to send 
me another? I would appreciate it 
very much. 


I have three pen pals. They live 
in Scotland, Washington, and 
Missouri. I have been trying to 
keep the pledge, and I say The 
Prayer of Faith—Carol Davis, Box 
146, Holland Patent, N. Y. 


We are glad that Carol's 
Sunday school class has such a 
well-organized club. After read- 
ing her letter we feel that we 
have attended a meeting and 
have had a very happy time. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Our class 
has a membership of twenty-two in 
your club, and our two new mem- 
bers have applied for membership, 
so this will make twenty-four, our 
entire sixth grade. 


We have so many activities and 
clubs here at the home that we do 
not meet as a club outside of school 
hours. Instead we try to apply the 
rules of the club in our everyday 
living, which really counts. We do 
individual work and try as a class 
to live up to the principles of the 
club. We discuss the rules and 
apply them. 

I feel this has helped the mental 
atmosphere of my room a lot from 
a class standpoint and to a very 
great degree in many individual 
cases. I aerate and am grateful 
for this help. I find the children 
are able to laugh off situations and 
do not become angry, as they did 
last fall. The temper chart is help- 
ing a lot too. They are very eaget 
to have the ‘'go” signal or “green” 
light each day. Some are cleverly 
drawn charts of lighthouses and 
like. 

We start the day by repeating 
Paslms 19:14, which is followed by 
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each one saying his own silent 
rayer; then we have The Prayer of 
Faith, followed by The Lord’s 
Prayer. Each morning a different 
child leads the prayers. I find The 
Prayer of Faith has helped every- 
one. It has helped especially the 
ones that lacked confidence in them- 
selves. It has brought out the good 
in them too. 

May God bless you in your good 
work.—Mrs. Lucile Smith Jones, 
Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphan 
Home, Xenia, Ohio. 


What a happy, busy club is 
this one at the Ohio Soldiers 
and Sailors Orphan Home! 
Along with other Good Words 
Booster Club members they are 
learning that: 

“All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me.” 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to 


keep the club pledge the best I 


can. The Prayer of Faith helps me. 
I say it every night before going 
to bed. I have just been reading 
over your letters, and they make 
me very happy. 

Our Booster Club is getting 
along very well. We have seven 
members. We have nicknames, and 
the initials of our nicknames spell 
the word “friends.” We hold our 
meeting on Thursdays at 4:30 p. m. 

I wish joy and happiness to you 
and all Boosters.—Azri Jokiniemi, 
257 Melrose Ave., Toronto 12, 
Ont., Canada. 


We are glad to share with 
you an idea from a Canadian 
club. When we keep the Booster 


Club pledge we are friends first 
to ourselves and then to every- 


one we meet. 


Dear Miss Benson: We are very 
happy to have received your nice 
letters and our membership cards, 
and we shall do our best to kee 
the rules of the club.—Tom Reed, 


_ Alvin Ricks, Eddie Greeno, Jack 


Wells, Tom Kifer, Dennis Day, 
David Wagner, Findlay, Ohio. 


This report tells me that each 
member is doing his best to 
keep the Booster Club pledge 
in all that he thinks and says 
and does. 

+ 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
letter and my membership card to 
the club last Friday. Thank you. 

I’m going to try to start our meet- 
ings at the church here in East 
Canton. 

We hope to have club pennants 
made as soon as our meetings start. 
If we can get a small printing press 
we shall have our own club paper. 
We have divided the club into two 
groups, the juniors, whose ages are 
from six to twelve, and the seniors, 
whose ages are from twelve to 
fifteen. 

Thank you for your fine letter. 


Send twenty-five more cards, be-~ 
cause we'll need them. God bless 


you.—John Geyer, R. D. No. 4, 
Canton, Ohio. 


John’s local Good Words 
Booster Club seems to be hav- 
ing fun and doing many inter- 
esting things. Perhaps some 
other clubs will want to divide 
their groups according to age. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 

have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 

this column than we have space 

for. For this reason we are limit- 

ing the age to 13 years. If your 

name is not here select a pen pal 

from the list below. 


Timothy Andrews (9), 77 Inges- 
tre Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 
28, England; Joan Wilke (10), 
906 Vliet St., Kewaunee, Wis.; 
Janet Eshelman (12), 908 N. Ir- 
ving Ave., Scranton 10, Pa.; John 
James MacNeill (11), Little Bras 
d’Or, Cape Breton, N. S., Canada; 
Paulann Stone (9), 511 Dodge 
St., Kewaunee, Wis,; Marie Tricone 
(12), 1866 N. 40th St., East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Therese La Belle (13), 
5907 Burwood Ave., Los Angeles 
42, Calif.; Lorraine Burdick (11), 
Brookfield, N. Y.; Sally Fay (13), 
509 N. Arden Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Anne Dummett (12), 260 
Middle St., Georgetown, Dem., Br. 
Guiana, S. America; Jean Thomp- 
son (13), 14 Belfort St., Salford 
5, Lancs., England; June Gibbs 
(11), 141 Silverthorn Ave., To- 
ronto 9, Ont., Canada; Laureen 
Rameau (13), 7433 4th Ave. N. 
E., Seattle 5, Wash.; Marilyn An- 
derson (12), c/o Arnold Ander- 
son, Truman, Minn.; Ednamae 
Reuter (11), 7420 Broadway, Box 
12, Alden, N. Y.; Claudette 
Thompson (11), 668 3d St. S. W., 
Huron, S. Dak.; Alfred Chandler 
(13), Box 304, Skagway, Alaska; . 
Joy Tinker (13), Rte. 3, Windsor, 
Mo.; Mark Douglas (13), Pouka- 
wa, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand; Gordon Lind (11), 14 
Seaview Ave., West Haven, New 
Haven, Conn.; Joe Gardner (8), 
Box 365, McDonough, Ga., 


For the week of September 14 
Today at school a friend Pll be 


To someone who has need of me. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 7 
Today I'll be on time at school, 
For promptness is a helpful rule. 


For the week of September 21 
Today in all I say and do 
To my best self I will be true. 


For the week of September 28 
Today good thoughts alone shall find 
A place to settle in my mind. 


September 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1946 by the author 


By Lawrent Lee 


SPARTANS 


David Knew the Rules 


COWLING, David Harrison batted his ten- 
nis ball against the wall at the end of the 
courts. . 

Tae breeze brought tantalizing odors of hot 
taffy, peanuts, and popcorn from the fairground 
below him; but he hardly noticed. He did not 
hear Kegs’s dog Vic howling dismally at the 
clubhouse, where Kegs had shut him up to keep 
him from dashing after the balls and carrying 
sticks onto the courts for unsuspecting players 
to trip over, as he had done the first day of the 
tournament. David was so intent on his troubles 
that he did not see Charley Brewer coming to- 
ward him. 

Two days before David’s racket had disap- 


peared. This one was too light for him. If he 
could not get the feel of it, he could not keep 


the junior singles championship that he had 


won last year. He might even lose the semifinals 
against big, raw-boned Charley that were to be 
played in half an hour. 


David had been surprised to find that he was 


to play Charley. He had thought: “Chazley's 
good at baseball, but tennis is different..I didn’t 
know he had an outfit.” 

Charley stopped beside him. 

“Who said someone stole your racket?” he 
burst out jovially. 

“T guess I misplaced it,” David explained with- 

out enthusiasm. “This is Coralee’s.’ 
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Charley grinned. He liked no 
one, unless he liked David; and 
no one liked him, at least Da- 
vid sometimes doubted that he 
liked Charley. They disagreed 
about so many things. 

Charley declared loudly: “If 
you miss as many balls with 
that racket as Coralee did yes- 
terday, I'll win easy! She took 
an awful beating!” 

David slammed a ball into 
. the wall. 

“She played a good game,” 
he said. “Red was a whirl- 
wind!” 

Charley scoffed, “His father 
refereed! He gave Red all the 
points!” 

“Mr. Sloan is fair to every- 
one,” said David stiffly. 

Charley swaggered forward. 
His clothes were dirty and 
worn, but his tennis shoes were 
new, and the racket under his 
arm was a bright red, as red 
as the barns that dotted the 
countryside below them. Char- 
ley towered over David, but 
David did not step back. Show- 
ing the white feather always 
aroused the bully in Charley. 

“If I beat you and play Red,” 
Charley said belligerently, “his 
pop had better treat me right 
or I'll make it hard for Red.” 

Charley thrust out his big 
bony hand, closing and opening 
it to show that his fist was a 
threat no one should overlook. 

“You'd better tell Red,” he 
insisted. 

“I certainly won't,” David 
answered. “I'd be insulting him 
and his father too!” 

Charley frowned as if he 
were trying to understand. At 
last he started on another track. 


“I'm lucky! I landed in the 
semifinals without playing any- 
one, drew a bye the first round 
and got a default the second! 
Now you've lost your racket 
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you'll be easy. I'll likely wind 
up junior singles champion!” 

David did not argue. He said 
carelessly: knock some 
balls. It’ll warm us up, and I 
need practice.” 

Charley shook his head. 
“When I play a game, I get 
mad. I say to myself: ‘Dogs 
chase cats, and cats chase rats. 
I’m the toughest fellow in the 
bunch, and I’m after all I can 
get!’ Then I always win. But I 
don’t want to get mad at you 

et.” 
David shrugged, “You sound 
_ as bad as Adolf Hitler!” 

“He got licked,” Charley 
said, “but he had the right 
idea.” 

“His ideas weren’t so smart 
as he thought they were,” Da- 
vid said bluntly. “Neither are 
yours. Men have been working 
out rules for a long time so that 
people can live together, and 
turning a game into a fight 
doesn’t fit in.” 

“I been figuring too,” Char- 
ley maintained. “I say when 
you want something forget the 
rules and go after it!” 

“You'd have a bad time with- 
out any rules,” David said. 

From the clubhouse a bugle 
sounded. The games were start- 
ing. David was glad; for Char- 
ley’s face showed that he still 
thought he could take his world 
apart and put it together to suit 
himself, regardless of others. 

. At the courts Mr. Sloan, with 
scorepad and pencil, sat in the 
tower at the end of the net. 
David was relieved to see most 
of the spectators around the 
court where Red was playing 
his semifinals. David expected 


his game to be poor until he. 


could get used to Coralee’s 
_ racket; and the smaller the 

crowd that watched him and 
Charley the better. 


24 September 


The first plays however told 
him that he was going to win 
in spite of his handicap. As he 
had suspected, Charley knew 
nothing about the game. He 
acted like a wild man. Some. 


times he hit the ball and it went 


far out of bounds. Usually he 
fanned the air viciously. Then 
he would examine his racket 
with ludicrous concern, as if he 
thought the ball had gone 
through a hole in it. He did 
not understand when Mr. Sloan 
called the points against him, 
Even when two straight sets 
went to David six to nothing, 
he did not know that, for him, 
the tournament was ended. He 
stood in the court and waited 
for the play to go on. 

Mr. Sloan left the tower and 
went toward him. David fol- 
lowed with the usual gesture of 
good sportsmanship. 

“You and I could have a 
lemonade,” * Mr. Sloan said 
pleasantly. “David will want 
to wait till he’s: finished.” 

As his defeat dawned on 
Charley his expression changed. 
He said in a choked voice: 
“Don’t gyp me, Mr. Sloan! I 
hit the balls harder and farther 
than he did!” 

The friendliness faded from 
Mr. Sloan’s face. He said 
crisply: ‘“‘No one’s cheating 
you, Charley. You'd better 
learn the rules.” 

David tried to apologize for 


him. “He’s a good baseball 


player, Mr. Sloan; but he’s not 
used to tennis.” 

“Tend to your own busi 
ness!” Charley flared; but Mr. 
Sloan said quietly, “I see, Da 
vid. Congratulations on a steady 
head and a good game.” 

He left. Charley stared an 
grily after him, and David wor 
dered what would happen next. 
He half expected Charley to 
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turn on him as soon as Mr. 
Sloan was out of sight. Charley 
would want to make someone 
pay for his disappointment. 

A policeman strolled up the 
path behind them. 

“Clear the court,” he called. 


“The attendants are coming to. 


get it ready for the finals.” 

“Let’s go,” David urged 
Charley. 

“I stay here!’’ Charley splut- 
tered. “Everyone's gypping me! 
You too!” 

Policeman Doran sauntered 
toward them. His deep voice 
rumbled, ‘“Didn’t you hear me, 
boys? They need this court.” 

As David moved onto the 
sidelines he whispered, “Don’t 
get into trouble with Mr. Do- 
ran!” But Charley stood glow- 
ering at the policeman, even 
though Mr. Doran towered 
above him higher than he had 
towered above David. Mr. Do- 
ran put a hand on Charley’s 
shoulder. He was smiling; but 
Charley jerked back, muttering. 
Mr. Doran’s hand tightened, 
and strong as Charley was, Mr. 
Doran led him off the court. 


“You wouldn’t think you’re 
bigger than the law, would you, 
my boy?” Mr. Doran asked. “If 
you are, you'd better think some 
more. You don’t want to live 
where one fellow runs things 
his way—as you're trying to do 
—where anyone with the no- 
tion and the muscle could give 
you a cuffing—or take that fine 
red racket and smash it?” 

It was plain that Charley did 
not want the policeman to cuff 
him or to smash his racket. He 
wanted to storm and swing with 
both fists, but he knew he could 
not stand against Mr. Doran. 
He avoided the policeman’s 
eyes, and his big red hands 
toyed with the racket. As he 
turned it nervously this way 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food to keep me well and 
strong, 

For loving care the whole day 
long, 

For help in choosing right 
from wrong, 

Dear Father-God, I thank 
You. 


and that David saw, carved on 
the end of the handle, some- 
thing that struck him like a 
blow—his initials, ‘“D. H.” 
They were scratched and 
marred, and the red paint 
partly hid-them, but this was 
his lost racket! 

He reached for it, but his 
hand fell. He knew more than 
the rules of tennis. He knew 
the rules of human kindliness. 
He knew the Golden Rule. 

He swallowed the lump of 
excitement in his throat and 
waited for Mr. Doran to go. 
This was between him and 
Charley. 

“Charley,” said Mr. Doran 
gravely, “I could tell you to go 
to my house and mow the lawn 
and clean the chicken house 
and mend the fence and weed 
the garden and not ask for pay. 
If we're running things by big- 
ness and muscle I could make 
you do almost anything.” 


Charley squirmed; and Da- 
vid thought, “Most of us 
would have to weed gardens 
and clean chicken houses if 
things were like that.” 


Wanting his racket so very 
much made him restless. He 
wandered to the court where 
Red was playing. He would go 
back when Mr. Doran was done 
talking to Charley about base- 
ball and what a mixup the game 


would be without pitchers, 
catchers, basemen and fielders, 
strikes and balls, and a- full 
set of rules to play by. 

Red won, and David turned 
to look for Charley. Charley 
and the racket and Mr. Doran 
had disappeared! 

When the finals began, Da- 
vid considered himself beaten 
—all because he had remem- 
bered the Golden Rule when he 
could have claimed his racket 
and let Charley worry about 
making an explanation. His 
balls fell short. He lost them 
in the net. The first set went to 
Red six to three. 

When the boys changed 
sides, David found Charley 
near the post where he had 
been with Mr. Doran. To his 
surprise Charley cried, “You're 
losing, Dave! Say, do you want 
to use my racket?” 

David stared at him blankly. 
He seemed really to care about 
David's losing and really to 
think that the red .racket was 
his! Or was he shamming? 

“Where did you get ‘that 
racket, Charley?” he asked. 

“I’m: lucky,” Charley re- 
peated. “I come on Kegs’s pup 
chewing at it down by the pea- 
nut stand and scratching it in 
the gravel. But it was better 
than the one I had. I took it 
home and prettied it with barn 
paint. You can use it if you 
want. It’s heavier than Cora- 
lee’s; and you been decent to 
me, Dave.” 


David pointed to his initials 


on the handle. 

“D. H. stands for David 
Harrison,” he said. “I guess 
Vic scratched them so bad you 
couldn’t read them, but I knew 
it was mine when Mr. Doran 
was here.” 

Charley stared at the letters. 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Apples Make Delicious Dishes 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Apple Salad Cups 


6 medium-sized red apples 
1 cupful cottage cheese 


nut meats 
lettuce 
salad dressing 


© Core apples, being careful not to break the bottom skin. Dig 
out the pulp, leaving shell just firm enough to hold filling. Com- 
bine apple pulp, cottage cheese, and a little salad dressing. Stuff 
apple and serve on lettuce. Top with salad dressing and sprinkle 
with nutmeats. 


Swedish Apple Soup 


41/, cupfuls apple 3 tablespoonfuls quick-cooking 
sauce tapioca 

41/ cupfuls boiling 1 teaspoonful salt 
water 3 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 


14 cupful sugar 


® Stir tapioca into boiling water, cook until clear. Add apple 
sauce, cinnamon, salt, and sugar. Simmer for 10 minutes. Serve 
hot or cold. 


Apple Surprise 
2 cupfuls flour Y/, cupful shortening 
142 teaspoonfuls baking powder _—1 cupful milk 
Y, teaspoonful salt 1 egg 
6 ripe apples 


@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Cut shortening 
into flour mixture. Stir in milk and beaten egg. Drop tablespoon- 
fuls of batter into well-greased muffin tins. 

Peel and core apples. Cut in half, crosswise. Press a half apple 
down on top of the batter in each muffin tin. Fill the cored centers 
with sugar or honey. Bake in a hot oven (400° F.) for 20 minutes 
or until apples are tender. Dust with cinnamon and serve warm 
with sweetened cream. 


Fried Apples and Onions 


3 tablespoonfuls margarine 1 cupful sliced onions 
2 cupfuls sliced, peeled apples 1 tablespoonful sugar 
teaspoonful salt 


26 September 


@ Melt margarine in heay 
frying pan, add apples and 
onions, cover, and cook over 
low heat until tender. Turn to 
prevent scorching. Sprinkle 
with sugar and salt, and cop 
tinue cooking until golden ig 
color. + 


Owly Owl 


(Continued from page 5) 


The boys chuckled. “Can | 
bring my paper dolls, Owl 
Eyes?” he mocked. 

Red tucked the football un- 
der his arm, and gave Janie a 
shove that was not too gentle, 
“Tl play tea party with you,’ 
he challenged, jutting his chin 
out until it almost touched Al's 
chest. 

Al opened his mouth to ex 
plain. “I have a sister,” he be 
gan to protest, but nobody 
heard him. Red shoved him 
this way, and another boy 
shoved him that. He was a 
sorry-looking spectacle as he 
took his seat in the classroom. 
Carefully he tucked his shitt 
inside his belt, straightened his 
sweater, and polished his 
glasses. 

It wasn’t any use. His shoul 
ders sagged as he walked down 
the street, Red and the othet 
boys jeering at him from be 
hind. But when he reached the 
front of the house, he made an 
effort to straighten his shoul 


ders, and he managed a croak § 


ing whistle of greeting for 
Molly. He ignored the jeering 
boys behind him, knowing that 
Molly couldn’t hear what they 
said from indoors. 

After stopping to talk to 
Molly for a while he busied 
himself in the basement. In @ 
few minutes he was outside 
the big front window where 


Molly could watch him. He s¢ 
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up a low bench, brought a ham- 
mer, wood, nails, and a small 
saw; and began to work. 
Molly’s eyes were bright with 
excitement as she watched him. 

It was dusk when Al put his 
tools away. Two or three boys 
had stopped at the fence to 
watch him curiously, and he 
had waved a friendly hand, 
grinned at them, and put on a 
pantomine of friendship for 
Molly’s sake. 

After school the next day he 
went back to his workbench, 
and whistled as if nothing were 
worrying him at all. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw Red 
and the football gang stop. 

“Owly Eyes! Owly Eyes!” 
Red called. 

Al grinned so that Molly 
could see. “Hello, Red,” he 
said, and began to hammer 
briskly. 

“Sissy! Sissy!” The boys 
hissed. “Where are your paper 
dolls? My baby sister wants to 
borrow a few.” 

Al grinned and whistled a 
little. “Sorry, but I can’t play 
ball tonight, Bud,” he said. He 
turned to wave his hammer at 
Molly again. He could see her 
peering through the curtain. 


hey 
Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Unafraid, dear God, I go 
To meet my many tasks to- 


I know that I shall do them 
well 
With You to guide me all 
the way. 


The boys looked at one an- 
other. They mumbled together, 
moved on a few steps, and then 
came back to watch Al as he 
pounded, sawed, and nailed. 

Al put his tools under the 
bench, and waved a cheerful 
salute to the boys before duck- 
ing in the front door. He 
couldn’t let Molly know that 
they thought he wasn’t good 
enough to play with them. If 
she didn’t know anyone else in 
town, he would make it up to 
her! 

Sometimes he thought the 
grin was going to slip as the 
boys stopped to taunt him 
across the fence, but he kept 
right on pretending that he was 
refusing their invitations, that 
they were all friendly. His work 
was beginning to take shape, 
and Molly’s eyes danced as she 
saw the pains Al was taking 
with the miniature birdhouse. 

“You see,” Al explained, 
“Tll make it the nicest bird 
apartment house in town so that 
you will have lots of friendly 
neighbors. They'll keep you 
company while I’m busy in 
school.” 

Molly clapped her hands in 
delight. “It has three floors! 
And a porch too, Al!” 

Al nodded. “But it isn’t fin- 
ished yet,” he said. “I'll fasten 
it to a wide platform. Then 
I'll paint it and put it on a high 


“TI can’t wait!’’ Molly 
beamed. “It’s fun watching you 
build the house, Al—and see- 
ing all your friends too. I wish 
I could make lots of friends 
as you do.” 

Al gulped and felt guilty; 
but Molly would only feel bad 
if he explained things to her. 
He picked up his new package 
of nails, and went whistling 
out to his work. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


A happy day comes to an end, 
And now I go to slumber- 
land. 
Please come with me, dear 
God, I pray; 
Let’s walk together, hand in 
hand. 


“Hello, Al!” Janie’s voice 
was friendly. It was the first 
friendly voice Al had heard 
in a week. 

He waved and kept on 
whistling. 

“Hi, Owly!” Red hesitated 
on the other side of the fence, 
then vaulted over to peer close- 
ly at Al’s house. 

Al’s heart jumped. For a min- — 
ute he had thought Red was 
calling him “Al!” 

“Why don’t you put little 
round sticks out here for 
roosts,” Red pointed. 

“Good idea,” Al nodded, 
and Red backed away to the 
fence as the other boys came up 
the street. Al added the roosts 
and nailed the big bird house 
to a strong, wide platform. To- 
morrow he would begin paint- 
ing. 
Molly had the front curtains 
looped back now, and: she 
smiled and waved to the boys 
and girls who stopped at the 
fence to watch Al work. They 
seemed startled at first, but oc- 
casionally one waved back. 
Janie seemed surprised to see 
a girl at the window, and her 
brown pigtails bobbed in ex- 
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-Al,” she coaxed. “Do you think 


Do You Like 


Bookshelves? «tea Morgas 


< ee bookshelf is similar to a modern French bookshelf, only 
it has fewer shelves and is more suitable for a boy’s room. 
You can make this bookshelf any size; however the measurements 
given here have nice proportions. 

You will need three 10-inch boards 53 inches long and 34 to 1 
inch thick for the shelves and four boards 1 inch by 114 inch and 
28 inches high for the upright supports. Measure 10 inches in 
from the end of each shelf for your supports, and make your 
shelves 10 inches apart with uprights forming legs 3 inches long 
below the bottom shelf. Let the uprights extend 3 inches above 
the top shelf too. Measure carefully and nail your supports in 
place. (See A.) 

Your bookshelves should look like B. 

Now measure very accurately from one upright support to the 
other and from the top shelf to the bottom, and cut a piece of 
wallboard or pressed wood the exact size to fit that space. (See 
shaded part of sketch C.) Tack wallboard in place. This will keep 
your shelves from getting wobbly, and will protect your books, 
from dust. 

After your shelves have been enameled or stained, place them 


against the wall and arrange your books and possessions to suit 
yourself. (See D.) 


citement as she stopped to look 
at the bird apartment house. 
“Put a red roof on the house, 


Al looked up in surprise. “I 
never thought of it,” he said. 
“Molly has a lot of bird books 
though. Maybe she could tell 
birds know colors?” you.” 
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ee 


Janie waved to Molly. “May 
I go in to see her, Al?” she 
asked. 

Al nodded, and picked up 
the hammer so that Janie 
wouldn’t hear his heart thump. 
ing and know how much he 
wanted her to be friends with 
Molly. “Just open the door and 
walk in,” he said. “Molly likes 
company.” 

Janie ran up the steps, and 
Al pretended to drive home a 


_ nail in the base of the platform. 


He picked up the paintbrush 
then and dipped it into the red 
paint. 

Bud and Red vaulted the 
fence. “You aren’t going to 
paint it all red, are you?” Bud 
said. 

Al shook his head. ‘White 
maybe?” he half questioned. 
“Or green?” 

“White!” 
chorused. 

Al nodded slowly. “We can 
trim it in red,” he agreed. “A 
little around the round doors— 
a line of red below the roof.” 

Red and Bud nodded. Red 
reached for the paintbrush. 
“Here, let me touch up this end 
of the roof a bit,” he said. 

Al handed him the brush, 
and Red shifted his football 
to his other arm, then handed 
it to Al. “Give it a kick,” he 
said. 

Red and Bud were arguing 
over the edge of the roof as 


Red and Bud 


Al placed the football on the 


ground. He tapped it gently 
with his toe, brought his foot 
up, and the ball sailed high in 
the air. A surprised oh! went 
up from the boys and girls who 
were lining the fence now. 


Red looked up and poked 
Bud. They gasped as the ball 
cleared the tall trees, and sailed 
over Al’s house and garage to 
land with a plop on the school 
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playground. They could see it 
bounce high in the air. 

“You're good, Al!” Red let 
out an amazed whistle of sur- 
rise. 

Bud waved the red paint- 
brush. “We need you on that 
team!” he said. “Why didn’t 
you tell us you could kick like 
that!” 

Al didn’t say anything. He 
turned back to the birdhouse as 
someone ran to retrieve the 
ball. 

“This is a grand birdhouse. 
Put it up by the garage, Al,” 
Red ordered. “It will look O. 
K. there.” 

Al shook his head slowly, but 
nobody jeered as the slanting 
sun pierced his glasses and 
made his eyes look rounder 
than ever. “Molly can’t see it 
there,” he said. ‘It will be two 
or three months before she can 
start to school yet, and she 
needs something to keep her 
company.” 

Red looked at the window 
curiously, and Janie and Molly 
waved to them. He looked at 
Al again, but he noticed his 
face this time, not his glasses. 
“You'll want it right in front 
of this window then?” he said 
and Al nodded agreement. 

Bud splashed more red paint. 
“We could move a lot of games 
over this way,” he said. “Would 
Molly like that?” 

Al smiled slowly, and it was 
a smile from his heart. “We 
would both like it very much,” 
he said humbly. 

Red helped Al put the pole 
in place beside the window. 
The girls were watching, and 
two more boys vaulted the 
fence to help. Red panted a lit- 
tle as they put it into the hole 
Al had dug. 

“There!” He stepped back 

(Turn to page 30) 


Fun with Feathers 


By Shawn Dennis 


OU can have a beautiful feather lapel pin to match every 
dress, and one for Mother too. Dad and Brother can have 
bright feathers for their hat bands. 

Lapel flower pins are made with 8 or 10 feathers, each feather 
about 4 inches long. 

If you live on a farm or near the country, you can gather the 
short fluffy feathers in the chicken pens. Chickens are always 
shedding. If you live in the city the egg man or near-by hatchery 
will be glad to let you have a handful of feathers. 

In making lapel flowers form the center first. Roll a bit of 
cotton into a 14-inch ball. Place the cotton on a small square of 
silk, either a bright or pastel shade, and draw the silk over the 
cotton to form a flower center. Wrap thread around the silk 
several times at the base of the cotton ball and tie. Leave the 
thread ends about 10 inches long. Now place the feathers around 
the center you made, one feather at a time (see 4), wrapping the 
thread around center and feather as each feather is added. Tie 
thread. Clip center cloth at back, leaving only a tiny stub stem. 
In the stem insert a small safety pin for fastening. 

Use gray or speckled feathers with the bright flower centers, 
white feathers with the pastel centers; or you can dye the feathers 
any color you wish by dipping them into 14 cup of Easter egg 
dye, or bluing. Lay the dipped feathers on paper to dry. A warm 
open oven will dry them rapidly. 

A single flat feather 3 to 4 inches long is right for father’s hat 
band. Dip the feather in orange, green, blue, or red dye, or use 
water-color pencils, working from the center of the feather out; 
then brush the feather with water to distribute the color. Fluff 
out the dyed dry feathers with your fingers. 
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EPTEMBER will soon be 
here, and you will be re- 
turning to school. Have you 
made arrangements for the care 
of your pets during the hours 
you are away? Of course many 
pets can be taken care of before 
and after school; however some 
cannot. Our pets are such a 
pleasure to us that we cannot 
afford to neglect them, and we 
should not like to see them 
suffer because of us. A boy or 
girl worthy of a pet will always 
be happy to see that its needs 
are met. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: When I was in the 
third grade, a girl in my class asked 
me if I wanted a kitten. I went home 
and talked it over with the family. 
About a week later, when I was 
getting ready for school after lunch, 
there came a knock at the door. 
When we opened it, there was a 
scrawny but cute little cat all 
wrapped up in a blanket. He was 
one month old when he came to 
his new home. 

The first thing he did was to 


run to the kitchen stove. Daddy 
decided to name him Martin. Mom- 
my fixed him a bowl of milk to 
drink. At first he wouldn’t come 
to it. Later he drank a little of it. 
When I came home from school, 
he was under the ironing board 
playing with the sash on my dress. 

The next morning he started up 
the stairs when no one was looking. 
He got half way up when Daddy 
started up. Martin flew back down 
the stairs. 

The next night Mommy brought 
the dog basket upstairs, put it in 
the dining room by the heater, and 
placed a nice soft pillow in it. He 
i in that until he was a year 
old. 


Martin is very fussy about his 
food. He refuses to eat anything 
but liver and codfish. He keeps me 
busy soing to the store for liver. 

en I am practicing my piano 
lessons he sits and listens. Martin 
is very fond of music, especially 
soft music. He is not so fond of 
loud music. When I finish, Martin 
walks across the keys. He thinks 
he is practicing his lessons too. 

He tries to do everything we do. 
One day he came to Mommy and 
showed his paw to her. It was 
hurt, so Mommy told me to get 
the peroxide and cotton. We bathed 
the paw every day, and it soon 


WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 
Street 
City 
My name 
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got well. Then he looked up a 
Mommy and tried to say thank-you, 
—Kay Francis Richards. 


Owly Ow 


(Continued from page 29) 


and squinted to see if the pole 
was straight. “Do you think 
Molly would miss you too much 
if you stayed to play football 
with us, Al?” he asked. 

Al blinked behind his glasses. 
He wasn’t mistaken. Red had 
called him “Al”! 

Bud looked up. “Janie and 
the girls will be keeping Molly 
busy,” he promised. 

There was a lump of glad- 
ness in Al’s throat now. He 
could not seem to get any words 
out over it. He looked from 
the red-roofed birdhouse to the 
window where Molly’s smiling 
face shone, then back to the 
faces of his friends. 

He waved to the boys along 
the fence and grinned. He 
didn’t have to pretend any 
more. Molly wasn’t going to 
be lonesome and he wasn't 
going to be Owly Eyes either! 

Today he had graduated. 
Everybody had called him Al! 


At the Master’s Word 


(Continued from page 17) 


and went out to the road to 
meet Him. Mary stayed at the 
house with the friends. 

When they met there on the 
road Martha cried, “Master, if 
You had been here my brother 
would not have died.” 

“Your brother will rise 
again,” Jesus consoled her. 

“In the resurrection at the last 
day,” Martha said, “I know that 
he will rise again.” 

“I am the resurrection and 
the life,” Jesus answered. 


The things that Jesus told 
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up 


then cried, “Lazarus, 


her Martha could not under- 
stand, but she said, “I believe 
that You are the Christ, the 
Son of God.” 

Jesus then asked for Mary. 
Martha ran back into the house 


‘and told her sister that the 


Master had asked for her. Mary 
slipped away and out to the 
road to meet Jesus. She fell 
down at His feet and cried as 
Martha had done, “Master, if 
You had been here my brother 
would not have died.” 

Jesus thought of Martha’s 
sorrow. He looked at Mary 
weeping before Him. His heart 
was torn with grief. Jesus wept. 
Then He asked, ‘““Where have 
you laid him ?” 

The sisters and the friends 
who had followed took Jesus 
to the grave, which was a cave 
with a stone before it. Jesus 
told them to take the stone 
away. He turned to Martha, “If 
you will only believe you shall 
see the glory of God.” 

The stone was removed. Jesus 
lifted up His eyes and said, 
“Father, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast heard me.” Jesus wanted 
the people standing there to 
know that all power comes 
from God, so that they too 
might believe in Him. Jesus 
come 
forth!” 

At the Master’s word Laz- 
arus, still wrapped in the linens 
in which he had been buried, 
came out of the grave. 

“Loose him and let him go!” 
said Jesus, and He did not refer 
wholly to the burial cloths when 
He spoke the words “Loose 
him!” He meant, “Free him 
from all fetters. Do not bind 
Lazarus with thoughts of 
death.” The Master wanted the 
people to see Lazarus free, per- 
fect, joyous, alive through the 
healing power of God’s love. 


Crossword Proverbs 


By Alfred I. Tooke 

6 

7 

Te) 
715 

16 
ACROSS: 


7. Top and bottom points of the compass. 

9. Left and bottom points of the compass. 
10. You can’t have your cake and - - - it too. 
11. Honesty is - - - best policy 
12. Empty ------- make the most sound. 

16. Constant dripping weareth away a - - - - - . 


DOWN: 


1. Fine feathers make - - - - birds. 
2. A cat may look - - a king. 
3.- It’s --- late to lock the stable door after the horse is stolen. 
4. An exclamation. 
5. Early to bed and early to - - - - makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 
8. Astitch in time -- -- - nine. 
9. Strike -- - -- the iron is hot. 
13. Abbreviation for “street.” 
' 14, As the twig is inclined, - - grows the tree. 
15. Very short printer’s measure. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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The First Day of School 
By Patricia Blevins (10 years) 
Ridgedale, Mo. 


Sonny starts to school today— 
Now what do you think of 
that ?— 
Dressed up in his new blue suit 
And his sailor hat? - 


Anxious to learn his A, B, C’s 
And to read and spell; 

He can make his 1, 2, 3’s, 
But not so very well. 


With his new lunch pail and book 
And his tablet too, 

Mother watches him out of sight; 
Rover watches too. 


When he comes back home tonight 
Hungry as a bear, 

He will raid the cooky jar, 
And Mother will not care. 


ke 


Summer Camp 
By Stephen H. Shoff (8 years) 
North Stratford, N. H. 


Camp is great, camp is good; 

I like to do the things I should. 

I like to work, 

I like to play, 

Especially when archery comes my 
way. 


We learn to swim and go on hikes. 
Smells from the kitchen everybody 
* likes. 
Nicky is our cook, 
Chucky is the boss. 
And high in the air the baseball 
we toss. 


In handcrafts we learn to make 
pretty things. 

Big Indian chiefs come to our coun- 
cil rings. 

We learn to row boats 


. And paddle canoes. 
All 


at we do at camp is good 
news. 
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Beside the Brook 
By Johnny Slatery (9 years) 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Down beside the brook 

I like to stop and look 

At the pretty goldfish 

That swim without a swish. 
It is beautiful and cool 

As I look into the pool. 

A little boy’s face I see; 

I wonder if it’s me? 


Sunshine 
By Patricia Kline (11 years) 
Zephyrhills, Fla. 
Can you make a bit of sunshine 
And keep it all day long? 


Do things right that yesterday you 


did wrong? 
I'll tell you how to do it. 
Here’s my recipe, 


_ Just listen and you'll soon see: 


A spoonful of laughter, 
A cupful of fun, 

A dash of cheer; 

Then it’s done. 


+ 


_ What God Made 
By Donald Anfinson (12 years) 
Denbigh, N. Dak. 


God made the ocean. He made the 
sea. 

He made them pretty as pretty 
can be. 

God made the land. He made the 


air. 
He made them so rosy and fair. 


God made all the rivers and 
streams; 

He made them like bows and beams. 

God made the valleys and hills. 

He made all the cliffs and rills. 

This is the place for you and me; 

And, Father, we should thank Thee. 


It’s Rain 
By June Williams (12 years) 
Madison, Fla. 


I hear it every once in a while. 
I heard it last night in my bed; 
I heard it this morning when | 
woke up, 
Pattering on the roof overhead. 


The horizon was dark with the 
clouds, 
The sun was dim up above; 
But that’s the way God wanted it, 
If you believe in His love. 


It came falling down about six 
o'clock 
And peltered on my window 
pane. 
Now can you guess what it was? 
It was the good old, helpful 


rain. + 


Summer Woods 
By Betty Marilyn McKenzie 
years) 
Gilmour, Ont., Canada 
I like the woods in summer 
When the green grass hides the 


ground, 
When the rivers are running, 
And gay birds are found. 


I can lie down in the shade in 
summer 
And go swimming when it’s hot; 
I can pick the blooming flowers 
And put them in a flowerpot. 


Squirrels in September 
By Kay Harben (8 years) 
orth Charleston, S. C. 
In September we all know 
eat dart quickly to and fro 
rough the leaves that lie around, 
Hunting nuts upon the ground. 


Then they store them in a tree, , 
So in winter food there'll be. 
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School Days 
By Beverly Woodward 
(10 years) 
Saginaw, Mich. 


First we have geography ; 
I like it very much. 

We study ut the farm crops 
And minerals and such. 


Next we have spelling. 

I don’t like that so well; 
And this is the reason: 

I don’t know how to spell. 


I'm pretty good at arithmetic, 
And I'll tell you why: : 
I can add, subtract, divide; 
I can also multiply. 


Music’s next on the list. 
I can’t sing as I should; 
I know the syllables, 
But my tone’s no good. 


Reading comes next. 

I like every reading book; 
I know most of the words 

At my very first look. 


Art and composition— 
Today we have neither one. 
I think that these two subjects 
Are really the most fun. 


ose 


The Ice-Cream Man 
By Eugenia Gabrus (10 years) 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


When I hear a bell ringing 
I run into the street. 

My guess is right; 
Now I'll have a treat! 


I think you've guessed by now 
It is Jerry Clan; 

He always comes around at night— 
He's the ice-cream man! 


Down by the Brook 

By Carol Ann Reitler (7 years) 

Ford City, Pa. 

Down by the brook where the 
violets blow 

There's a lovely nook where the 
daisies grow. 

The bluebirds sing in the trees 
near by, 

As =a white clouds sail across the 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: ht least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
Unused contributions cannot be 
returned. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“Goats,” sent in by Pearly Mae 
Traywick, published in May Wee 
Wisdom, was written by Eileen 
Fisher and published in Health 
Book Number Three, by Towse, 
Matthews, and Gray. 


Old Man Fog 
By Linda Lee Heft (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Old Man Fog so gray and dense; 

He comes limping over the barn- 
yard fence. 

He's cold and damp, all gray and 
dark; 

I’m floating in space as I tighten 
my scarf. 


He walks with a cane, hobbling 
about, 

His head held low, his lips turned 
out. 

He’s dressed in a mantle of deep, 
dusky gray; 

He’s a mysterious stranger from 
far, far ‘away. 


Carmen Learns 
English 
(Continued from page 13) 


then very softly she added in 
English, “Table.” 

No one paid any attention to 
the way she said table. They 
were all too interested in trying 
to pronounce the word in Span- 
ish. And how funny they 
sounded to Carmen! 

“How do you say ‘mother’ ?” 
Shirley demanded. 

Madre,” Carmen 
“Mother.” 

Miss Davis, who had been 
out of the room for a few min- 
utes came in the door. 

“Carmen is teaching us to 
speak Spanish,” Freddie told 
her. 

Miss Davis looked pleased. 

“Splendid!” she said. 

The children learned from 
Carmen how to say many words 
in Spanish, but they did not 
learn Spanish half as fast as 
Carmen learned English! She 
was no longer afraid of being 
laughed at because she knew 
how queer the others sounded 
when trying to say the words of 
her language, and she could 
understand why they had 
laughed. Soon Carmen could 
talk English very well. 

At home Carmen and her 
daddy talked to each other in 
either English or Spanish, and 
the two of them began to teach 
her little brother, her mother, 
and her grandmother to speak 
the language of the new coun- 
try, where they had come to 
make their home. 


So the children learned from 
Carmen how to say many words 
in Spanish, and she lost her shy- 
ness when she learned that, 
while they had to help her learn 
many things, she had something 
to teach them. 


said. 
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THIS IS 


SUSAN and SALLY 


Designed by Doretta Peterson 
(12 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstall 


© 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll | So. 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 


: 


new the 


ules 
(Continued from page 25) 


He said huskily: “Me and Mr. 
Doran have got things straight- 
ened out; but if he thought I'd 
swiped it, he’d think I’d hashed 
up the rules something awful; 
and I guess he’d put me in jail.” 

Impulsively David handed 
him Coralee’s racket. 

“Keep an eye on this for 
me, will you?” he asked. “I’m 
going to beat Red.” 

He did. Red still played like 
a whirlwind, but David won 
the next two sets; and every- 
one seemed happy when Mr. 
Sloan took him—the junior 
singles champion for another 
year—and Mr. Doran, Charley, 
and Red to the stand for lem- 
onade. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 13) 


the dome, which is semitrans- 
parent, and the windows, which 
are perforated alabaster screens, 
sufficient sunlight penetrates to 
illuminate the building with a 
soft glow. 

Leading up to the Taj Mahal 
is a gateway of red sandstone 
and white marble. Part of this 
can be seen in the illustration. 

The stamp illustrated is one 
of the series issued by India 
in 1935 to commemorate the 
silver anniversary of the reign 
of King George V of England. 


Answer to Puzzle 


Crossword Proverbs 


ACROSS 
1, Feather. 6. Too. 7. N. S. 9. 
W. S. 10. Eat. 11. The. 12. Vessels. 


16. Stone. 
DOWN 
1 Fine. 2. At. 3. Too. 4. Ho. 5. 
Rise. 8. Saves. 9. While. 13. St. 14. 
So. 15 En. 


Boys and Girls Helped Build 
America Too! 


Your history books do not tell you much about the 
boys and girls of pioneer days. But you know 
that the children who went with their parents across 
the rivers, mountains, and plains to make new homes 
“out West” had to work too, because everyone's 
hands were needed. However there was time for 
fun too—fun that you will want to know about. 


TWO EXCITING “PIONEER” BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can enjoy the thrills and excitement of pioneer 
days and find that you are right in the midst of 
covered wagons, log cabins, and camp meetings, 
and playing with Indian boys and girls if you read 
JETS ADVENTURES and JET AND THE NEW 
COUNTRY, by Bula Hahn. 


JET’S ADVENTURES is about Jet 
and Sarah Stockwell’s covered- 


wagon journey with their par- 
iy ents and other families to their 
new homestead; also about the 
first winter in the log cabin. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, a 
sequel to JET’S ADVENTURES, is 
about life in the West—the first 
schools, Indian playmates, and 
other things of interest to Jet and 


Sarah, and to you. 


Order These Books for Yourself and as Gifts 
for Your Schoolmates 

You would enjoy having JET’'S ADVENTURES and 

JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY on your bookshelf. 


They make ideal birthday gifts too. They are bound 
in red cloth and are beautifully illustrated. 


They are priced at $1 each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Wee Wisdom 
Comes to Bob 


Bob slammed the door loud- 
ly and called, “Mom, oh, Mom, 
where are you?” 

“I’m upstairs, Son. Come on 
up.” . 

Bob took the steps two at a 
time and bounded into the sew- 
ing room. His eyes were shin- 
ing and his hair was in disorder 
as he dropped his books on a 
‘chair and kissed his mother’s 
cheek. 

“Boy, things are beginning 

to look like home already,” he 


said, looking at the fresh 
curtains. 

“It doesn’t take long,” 
she said. “I’d like to get 
the house in order as soon 
as possible. Did you find a 
friend at school? You’re 
later than usual.” 

“I sure did, Mom, the 
nicest friend. Billy is his 
name. He likes to read 
like I do, and we’re going 

) toread each other’s books. 

I brought home some 
books and magazines of 
his to read tonight.” 

“T’m glad you found a friend, 
dear. I knew you would. Be 
sure to get your homework be- 
fore you read.” 

“Sure, Mom, I will.” 

After supper that night Bob 
disappeared into his room up- 
stairs. When his mother came 
up to bed at eleven, she saw a 
light under his door. “Bob,” 
she called, “it’s eleven o’clock. 
What in the world is keeping 
you up?” 

“WEE WISDOM, Mom. 
You. never saw anything like 
it. Come in and see.” 

She sat on the edge of the 


* 


bed and looked through 
magazine Bob was holding, 
“Why,” she said in surprigga 
“it has everything a boy coulja 
want, doesn’t it? Cutouts, Gain 
rections for making things,g 
stamp page, and stories inten 
esting enough to keep a boy 
awake till eleven o’clock,” she 
said, with a twinkle in her eye jan 
“I didn’t know it was so late Jn 
Mom. Honest I didn’t. I just 
got so interested in reading” 
“I know, dear. We’ll have to 
order a subscription for WEE 
WISDOM for you. It says here 
WEE WISDOM is only $i 
a year.” 


Pi 
917 TRACY AVENUE - KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


